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The Research Utilization and Problem Solving (RUPS) Model — an instructional 
system designed to provide the needed competencies for an entire staff to engage in 
systems analysis and systems synthesis procedures prior to assessing educational 
needs and developing curriculum to meet the needs identified —is intended to 
facilitate the development of seven skills fundamental to effective teaching. These 
skills are (1) research utilization and problem solving, (2) force field analysis. (3) 
listening, (4) communicating, (5) providing and accepting help, (6) giving and receiving 
feedback, and (7) working with peers and superiors. Both action research steps 
Gdentifying the problem, diagnosing the problem situation, considering action 
alternatives, trying out an action plan, and diffusion and adaptation) and the force 
field technique a ~e employed in problem solving. Effects of the classroom environment, 
data gathering, deriving action implications and alternatives from a research finding, 
and dimensions of group growth are also considered in the model. Furthermore, a 
complementary model has been designed for acting out the RUPS Model. (Included are 
rating scales for group growth and a guide by which teachers can rate themselves on 
the seven fundamental skills. This document and SP 002 155— SP 002 180 comprise 
the appendixes for the Cornfield Model Teacher Education Proqram Specifications in 
SP 002 154.) (SG) 
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RESEARCH UTILIZATION AND 
PROBLEM SOLVING 



Introduction 



If the instructional manager is to perform his known instruc- 
tional tasks to the highest degree of effectiveness and efficiency, 
he needs to have skills: 

1. In research utilization and problem solving 

2. In force field analysis 

3. In listening 

4. In communicating 

5. In knowing how to be a helper and a helpee 

6. In giving and receiving feedback 

7. In working with peers and superiors 

The instructional system developed by Dr. Charles Jung and 
the Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory was designed to 
produce these competencies in teachers and teachers of teachers. 
This system been .implemented in a school system in California 
to provide the needed competencies for an entire staff to engage 
in systems analysis and systems synthesis procedures prior to 
maki ng a needs assessment of educational needs and developing 
curric ulum to meet those needs. 
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RESEARCH UTILIZATION AND 
PROBLEM SOLVING 

Charles Jung 



Suppose that a youth worker came to you and said, "The 
group of children that I f m working with this year is very diffi- 
cult. There is one child in particular who seems to cause the 
trouble. Do you think I should remove that child from the group? 
Do you believe this might solve my problem?" You would need to 
ask many questions of this youth worker in order to be helpful. 
This situation can be compared to a patient who comes to a doctor 
and says, "I have a terrible headache. Do you think I should 
undergo brain surgery?" The doctor would naturally conduct a 
careful diagnostic examination before even considering what action 
to take in order to solve the problem. 

In both of these problem situations, someone has jumped 
directly from a problem situation to considering a plan of action. 
The real problem in both cases is that several important steps in 
the problem-solving process have been left out. This paper will 
review these steps and give particular attention to the force 
field technique of diagnosing a problem. 



Action-Research Steps of Problem Solving 

1 . Identifying the Problem - Who is causing it and who is 

affected by it? What specific goals would need to be 
attained in order for the problem to be resolved? What 
kind of a. problem is it; e.g. , Self : Conflicted about 

my values, attitudes; my lack of skills; my inability to 
express feelings. A different perception Other : Lack of 

understanding; not willing to use his resources; lack of 
skills conflicted about values attitudes. Organization : 
Lack of communication channels; lack of scheduled time 
and resources; unclarity about membership roles and 
norms; power conflicts in decision making; lack of 
support for innovation. Society : Community values in 

conflict with school values; lack of clarity about goals; 
other structures in conflict with school structure. 

What sources from research information would be needed 
to more clearly define the type of problem and validity 
of goal solution. 

2. Diagnosing the Problem Situation - Once the problem has 
been clearly stated in terms of goals to be attained in 
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order to resolve it, one should identify the forces 
operating in the situation which tend to push toward a 
particular goal and those pushing against attaining 
that goal. As the true forces are identified, it often 
becomes clear that the goals which were first thought to 
represent a solution are incorrect or inadequate ones. 

New goals must be stated and new forces identified 
repeatedly as one works toward resolution of the problem. 
Diagnosis is a continuous part of problem solving . 

3. Considering Action Alternatives - As diagnostic work 
progresses, a range of action alternatives should emerge. 
Each should be considered in relation to knowledge of 
the forces operating in the problem situation. If one 
or some combination of the alternatives is tried, what 
will happen to the forces pushing coward or away from a 
particular goal? How will the forces operate to influ- 
ence the success or failure of trying a particular 
action alternative? 

4. Trying Out an Action Plan - At some point, one or a combi- 
nation of the action alternatives will be attempted. As 
the attempt is made , information will be needed to assess 
whether there is movement toward the goals. This would 
include discovering which forces are changing so as to 
understand what is accounting for movement or lack of it. 
Such assessment provides both an evaluation of progress 
and a new diagnostic picture. It clarifies the next 
action steps which need to be taken. It may also 
identify additional skills which may be needed in order 

to move ahead. This latter type of information should 
be the basis of inservice training closely related to any 
action program. 

5. Diffusion and Adaptation - Information gained from action 

experience in dealing with a problem should be shared 
with others who face similar problems . Information to be 
diffused should include: clear , specific statement of 

the problem; the forces involved in the problem situation ; 
ji description of action taken to change the forces; 
results of action including failures as well as successes; 
special problems that were encount ered; and special skills 
that were needed to carry out particular actions . These 
kinds of information make it possible for persons in 
another setting to adapt elements of what was tried to 
their own diagnoses of their particular problem situations. 
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Continuous attention to diagnosis is the cornerstone of the 
action-research steps of problem solving . Without complete, 
accurate diagnosis, problems in youth work tend to multiply. Fads 
are accepted which don't really fit the local situations where 
they are applied. Potentially good solutions are abandoned with- 
out realizing the slight changes which were needed to make them 
work. Decisions are made on the basis of peoples' ability to 
a ^8 aa or on the status of positions which they hold rather than 
on the true facts of the situation. Helpful innovations in youth 
work are rediscovered and die repeatedly without being effec- 
tively shared as people don't know what to tell or what to ask 
about how they worked. 

There are probably several reasons why good diagnostic work 
is not engaged in very actively by people who work with youth. 

One is that it is comparatively difficult to identify clear goals 
in helping youth to grow . An engineer can make accurate estimates 
of the kinds and quantities of materials he needs to build a 
power dam to produce a given amount of electricity in a certain 
setting. It is vastly more complicated for a youth worker to 
estimate the kind of experience that will help a group of children 
develop ji trait, such as interdependence, appropriate to their 
innate abilities and the probable opportunities of their life 
setting. 

It is often difficult to get accurate information even when 
& oa l s can be stated clearly in work with youth . The medical 
doctor listens with his stethescope, views with his x-ray machine, 
and analyzes with his chemical and electronic equipment. Youth 
workers are only beginning to be provided with the tools being 
developed by social scientists to gather the sorts of diagnostic 
data of critical importance to their efforts. These include ways 
to be sensitive to feelings , inner values and attitudes , ways to 
learn of the perceptions people have of each other and the norms 

which operate in groups to influence the behavior of the indivi- 
duals in them. 

An especially important barrier to becoming involved in good 
diagnostic work is simply the lack of awareness of how impor tant 
_ ai *d satisfying such effort can be . Spending time gathering infor- 
mation, thinking about it , and planning on the basis of it is not 
a_ traditional part of the youth worker's role . There is little 
support or reward for time which is not spent in carrying out 
action or for time spent in working directly with youth or 
carrying out administrative details. 



Force Field Technique of Diagnosing a Problem 



To use this technique, one must first state a problem in 
terms of a clear goal . An example will be used to illustrate the 
technique. Mr. Jones is a youth worker who states his problem as 
follows : 



As an adult working with a group of youths, I'm 
concerned about developing interdependence between us. 

I don't want the youth in our group to do things just 
because 1 suggest them. On the other hand, I don't 
want them to reject ideas just because they come from 
the adult. I have a goal of the group becoming more 
open and active in criticizing what they see as help- 
ful and nonhelpful in my suggestions and of seeking 
my reactions to theirs. 

Mr. Jones is now ready to write out his first force field. 

He takes a blank sheet of paper and writes the general nature of 
the problem at the top. He then draws a horizontal line across 
the top. On the left side of the line he writes ’’ forces for 
interdependence . " On the right side he writes ’ ’forces against 
interdependence . " In the right-hand margin of the paper he writes 
the goal which he has specified for his problem, "open and active 
criticism of ideas between the group and me." In the left-hand 
margin of the paper he writes the opposite of his goal, "no 
criticism of ideas between the group and me." Now he draws a 
vertical line down the middle of the page. This line represents 
the way things are at the moment with regard to openness and 
activeness of criticism between him and the group. Things are 
the way they are at the moment because there is a set of forces 
pushing from the left toward openness and activeness of criticism, 
and an equal set of forces pushing from the right against openness 
and activeness. If the forces on the left became stronger while 
those on the right stayed the same or got weaker, then the line 
would move toward the right — toward more openness and activeness. 
Mr. Jones must now write out what he believes to be the important 
forces operating in this situation. Diagram I presents his first 
effort at writing out the force field. 



DIAGRAM I 



Force Field #1 - Interdependence Bet"'.en the Group and Me 
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Mr. Jones wasn't very satisfied with his first effort to draw 
the force field. He guessed that there must be additional forces 
than the ones he had thought of. During his next meeting with the 
youth, he raised the question of how people felt about discussing 
each other's ideas. He asked specifically for their reactions to 
some of the ideas he had recently suggested. He especially asked 
them to share their reactions to the weak aspects of these ideas 
and how they might be improved. The youth seemed pleased at 
being asked for their reactions. They also seemed reserved about 
giving them. One of them told him privately later, "We just 
don't tal k about that with adults. I would have said some things, 
but the other kids would have thought I was being an apple 
polisher." 

Mr. Jones believed he had learned two things from the discus- 
sion. One was that an additional "force fur" was to actively ask 
the youth for their reactions. Another was that there was some 
k i n d of norm among the youth about not talking to adults in a way 
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that would be seen as "apple polishing." This norm appeared to 
be an important "force against." He thought maybe the peer 
leadership of the group was an important "force against" which 
was affecting the way this norm operated in the group. In 
Diagram II we see how Mr. Jones added these three forces to the 
force field. 



DIAGRAM II 



Force Field // 2 - Interdependence Between the Group and Me 
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Mr. Jones now did three additional things with his force 
field, first he ranked all of the forces in terms of how impor- 
tant he thought they were in trying to change the situation. He 
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put a number 1 by that force field which he believed would yield 
most movement t oward the goal if it could be changed . He put a 
2 by the force that he thought would result in the second 
greatest amount of movement if changed — and so forth. Second, he 
rated each force in terms of how easy he thought it would be for 
him to bring about some change in It. He gave each force a 
rating of hard , medium or easy . Third , he again rated each 
force , this time in terms of how clear he was about whether it 
really was a^ force . Was he just imagining it to be a force or 
was it really operating? He labeled each force as clear, partly 
clear, unclear. Diagram III presents Mr. Jones' force field at 
this point. 



SUMMARY FOR CRITERIA FOR RANKING AND RATING 

Strength is defined as resistance to change. How strong is 
a force in changing a situation — is it hard, medium, easy? 

Clarity refers to validity . What evidence is there that it 
is a force? 

Potency refers to the degree of influence the force has in 
weighing. How important is it? How would you rank it? 



DIAGRAM III 



Force Field #2 - Interdependence Between the Group and Me 
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Now Mr. Jones had a picture o£ what he thought was going on 
in his problem situation. The most important thing that stood out 
to him was that he was not very clear about some of the forces 
which he guessed to be important. He went back to the youth to 
get more Information about forces that were not clear. He got 
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this information both through discussions and by using question- 
naires. The force which he had ranked as most Important seemed 
so complex to him that he wrote out a force field diagram about 
it! 



This helped him identify further forces and questions he 
needed to discuss with the youth. Mr. Jones also began to con- 
sider ways he could alter some of the forces. He put some of 
these alternatives into action. His efforts to get information 
from the youth so as to diagnose what the force fields were 
turned out to be an action plan in itself which proved helpful. 
Mr. Jones found the group changing in the direction of his goal. 

At the end of several weeks, Mr. Jones found it helpful to 
look back over his efforts. He could note the changes which 
had occurred in his force field over time. He knew that his 
current force field diagram was much more accurate than his 
first attempts had been. It was based ^n careful data gathering. 
He had gathered some kinds of data several times so that he could 
see evaluatively how some of the forces had changed in response 
to the action efforts which he and the youth had worked out. 

Most exciting to Mr. Jones was his discovery that he could share 
the force field technique with the youth. Mow they were working 
together on diagnosing goal situations, planning action for the 
group, and evaluating the reasons for success and failure. 



SUMMARY 

A person applying the force field technique in diagnosing a 
problem and/or deriving the most appropriate solution will have 
completed the following process steps: 

1. Identified a problem/ goal 

2. Communicated a problem applying all criteria 

3. Listed forces for and against in proper form 

4. Rated forces in numerical scales 

5. Ranked forces in numerical scales 

6. Gathered data about problem 

7. Evaluated data and derived other forces, etc. 
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8. Derived and stated appropriate solution strategy 

9. Evaluated solution effectiveness 



INSTRUCTIONS FOR DIRECTED LISTENING 
Echolalia Exercise la 



1. Restate what you have heard in your own words. 

2. Ask the other person for confirmation — has he heard 
correctly? 

3. Ask the other for illustrations or examples as an 
expansion. 

4. If appropriate, ask for definition of term or ask, 
"Uhat does it mean to you?" 



OBSERVER GUIDE lb 

Guidelines for increasing "saying" and "listening" skills: 

— Is problem statement clear; is sender striving to insure 
unders tanding 

— Is listener giving evidence of careful and attentive 
listening striving to capture meaning intended 

— Is sender taking time to clarify, making a clear state- 
ment of the problem 

— Is listener paraphrasing what he hears before he reacts 
or responds attempting to demonstrate understanding 

— Is sender restating the message when the listener fails 
to capture his meaning 

— Is the listener asking for illustrations 

— Is the sender giving illustrations 

— Is the sender direct and to the point 
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OBSERVER GUIDE Ic 



Guidelines for "helper"-"helpee" interaction: (What evidence 

can you report through your observation?) 

The helper's observation is primarily to guide the analysis 
process (inquiry) : 

— Is he pressing for clarification and specificity 

— Is he giving clues (verbal-nonverbal) con firming under- 
standing 

— Is he directing and redirecting analysis in new and 
productive directions 

— Is he providing closure by confirming — when he is 
getting things clearly 

— Is he asking for illustrations 

— Is he being supportive 



OBSERVER GUIDE Id 

Guidelines for "helper >, - fl helpee" interaction: (What evidence 

can you report through your observation?) 

The helpee is primarily to derive and evaluate relative 
data from the helper by directing the synthesis process: 

— Is he indicating how he wants to be helped in what way or 
style ("argue with me," "tell me what you have heard," 

M ask me questions") 

— Is he letting helper know when he has been helped 
— Is he letting helper know in what ways he has been helped 
— Is he letting helper know when he has not been helped 
— Is he letting helper know what he needs to be helped 
— Is he being clear 
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Classroom Conditions Which Influence 
the Learning Experience of Children 



AT THE LEVEL OF THE PUPIL AS A SELF IN THE LEARNING EXPERIENCE 

Three types of motivation seem to be important. One is 
motivation to please others. (Jung 1964) Second is motivation 
to learn content, or first order learning motivation. Third is 
motivation to learn, or to be a learner, termed second order 
learning motivation. (Bateson 1945) 

Does it matter if the child feels his teacher likes him? 

Fox, Lippitt and Schmuck find that, "Isolation from the teacher is 
greater when a pupil perceives himself as being disliked by his 
teacher than when he thinks he is liked by the teacher." (1964) 
Does it matter if the pupil agrees with the teacher about class- 
room behavior? Schmuck and Van Egmond find, "A lack of congruence 
between the way a pupil feels about classroom behavior and how he 
thinks the teacher feels is accompanied by a low level of a cademi c 
performance . " (1965) 

Does a pupil's perception of his relationships with peers in 
the classroom matter? Fox, Lippitt and Schmuck report the follow- 
ing findings. "Pupils who perceive themselves as holding low 
liking status (among peers) are lower utilizers of their abilities 
than pupils with higher perceived status." "Perceived liking 
status in the peer group is related positively and significantly 
to both attitude toward self and attitude toward school." "Pupils 
who have positive attitudes toward their class are higher utilizers 
of their intelligence than those who are less attracted to the 
class." (1964) 



AT THE LEVEL OF CLASSROOM PEER GROUP FUNCTIONING 

Do actual relationships between children in the classroom 
influence learning? Fox, Lippitt and Schmuck find that classroom 
peer groups characterized by a wide spread of liking relations 
among members have positive emotional climates and that both peer 
group liking structure and pupil involvement in the classroom 
group help to fashion a pupil's perception of h ims elf in the 
group. Furthermore, the research shows that this pupil evaluation 
of self in relation to others is associated with his attitudes 
toward seif and school in general and that a pupil's perception of 
his place in the peer group, high status or low, is related also 
to his utilization of his ability in academic learning. "The 
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attitude toward self of pupils with high potency of involvement in 
the peer group is more positive as peer group structure increases 
in diffuseness." (1964) 

Do peer groups in the classroom establish norms which influ- 
ence learning? One such norm, termed "Pluralistic ignorance," is 
reported by Lippitt as follows: "We find, for example, in an 

average elementary school class, that the majority of the pupils 
perceive that most of the other pupils are against too active 
cooperation with the teacher, are against being 'eager beavers' 
about study and learning. Nevertheless, the majority of the 
group, in confidence, will indicate a great desire to be more 
active, to become more involved. Yet there is collusion to main- 
tain mutual ignorance." (1962) 



AT THE LEVEL OF DIRECT WORKERS WHO CREATE LEARNING EXPERIENCES 

Does the teacher behavior directly influence the pupil's 
learning experience?. Fox, Lippitt and Schmuck report the following 
findings. "The more a teacher likes a particular pupil, the less 
isolated he is from the teacher." "A high level of isolation from 
the teacher is accompanied by a high level of dissatisfaction with 
the teacher." "A pupil's dissatisfaction with his teacher is 
accompanied by dissatisfaction for himself (low self esteem)." 
"Pupils who are isolated from the teacher have more negative atti- 
tudes toward school than those who are not isolated from the 
teacher." "Satisfaction with the teacher is significantly related 
to the utilization of intelligence for girls at every social status 
level." "For both sexes combined, satisfaction with the teacher 
and utilization (of academic potential) are associated when the 
effects of social class, parental support, and peer status are 
held constant." (1964) 

Schmuck and Van Egmond found that, "The teacher, as a social- 
emotional leader, had effect on the academic performance of both 
boys and girls which was independent to a significant degree from 
the effects of parents and peers." They also found that, "Pupils 
with more compatible relations with teachers perform at a higher 
level academically than those with less compatible relations." 
(1965) 

How directive should the teacher be in creating learning 
experiences for children? Flanders has conducted a series of 
studies indicating that the teache r's methods influence both the 
pupil s' orientation toward learning and their achievement . 

Flanders categorizes observed b ehaviors of teachers as "direct 



influence” and "indirect influence .” Indirect influence includes 
"accepts and clarifies feelings; praise and encouragement; asks 
questions of procedure; accepts clarified student ideas; general 
questions.” Direct influence includes "routine administration or 
statements unrelated to learning; gives information, opinion; 
gives criticism; justifies non-authority.” Collected observations 
are analyzed in an "interaction matrix.” Flanders 1 findings 
include the following. "The teaching methods we have called 
indirect produce more achievement.” "Direct influence decreases 
learning except when goals have initially been clarified and made 
acceptable by use of indirect influence.” (1962) 
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